Doug Alderson 


Drift Fishing for Bream 


reezes gently spin my boat as I slowly drift 
across Moore Lake in the Apalachicola 
National Forest. My bobber does just what it 
is supposed to do—it bobs up and down—over 
small ripples and waves. Momentarily, I glance about at the 
old cypresses that ring the tannin water. I spot a dark anhin- 
ga on a branch, and then a great blue heron half hidden in a 
cove. I look back at my bobber and it is gone! I pull back 
on the pole,- setting the hook. After a brief struggle, I am 
admiring the green and blue sheen of another keeper bream, 
this one being a bluegill. It is time to put in the anchor and 
see if I can hook a few more before continuing my drift 
fishing. 

Drift fishing is a great way to find bream beds and fish- 
ing hot spots. It is especially effective when the water is 
dark, like at Moore Lake, and the spawning beds are diffi- 
cult to spot from the surface. I generally choose a section of 
the lake that I want to fish and begin drifting on the leeward 
side, letting the wind push me across. I make sure that there 
are few obstructions, like weeds or logs, and set the bobber 
at three to four feet, periodically adjusting the depth if I’ve 
had no luck. 

Spring is the perfect time to drift fish for bream, when 
the water temperature warms to the mid-70s or above and 
bream are beginning to spawn. Several good-sized bream 
usually hang around a bed for three or four days at a time, 
especially around the full moon — a known fact among 
anglers but not necessarily proven by fish experts. I’ve also 
caught several bass near bream beds. Like me, they’re hun- 
gry for bream, too. 

Spring is also a good time to go birding, hiking, canoe- 
ing, scuba diving and turkey hunting, so no matter what 
your outdoor bent, you’ll find something to enjoy in this 
issue of Florida Wildlife. 


— Doug Alderson 
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omewhere beneath 
the Florida Trail 
flows the Aucilla 
River. I am walking 
on top of it. Maybe it 
runs below the long 
wash of moss-covered 
limestone boulders 
that lead to a series of dark sinks and 
shelf caves. Maybe the roots of sabal 
palm, live oak, sweetgum, hickory and 
beech absorb nutrients from the under- 
ground river, along with those of thick 
grapevines that wrap around tree trunks 
and climb to the upper reaches of the 
canopy. 

For more than three miles, the trail 
leads me north to more sinks — places 
where the river makes brief appearances 
— until I reach a spot where the tannin- 
tinted Aucilla first disappears in a mass 
of logs and debris. Steep banks are cov- 
ered with mossy boulders and the tight 
knots of tree roots. Their myriad shapes 
and angles all find reflection. 

There is a sabal palm trunk curving 
upright over the water with its top 
knocked off. With the many drooping 
hair roots around its base, it resembles a 
wooly mammoth or mastodon with one 
tusk. 

I want to hike farther, to see more of 
what the trail has to offer in this ancient, 
wild place. The Florida Trail evokes such 
yearnings. To hike one section is to 
dream of hiking more of it, until you 
envision a glorious trek on the entire 
1,300-mile national scenic trail. It is a 
feet-first journey through natural Florida. 

The idea of a trail running the length 
of Florida began in the early 1960s soon 
after real estate broker and wildlife pho- 
tographer Jim Kern hiked a short dis- 
tance on the Appalachian Trail in North 
Carolina. “When I got back to Miami, I 
wondered about where you can go hiking 
in Florida,” said Kern, who now resides 
in St. Augustine. “There weren’t many 


FLORIDA TRAIL 


places. I realized right away that there 
should be a footpath the length of 
Florida, through the wildest parts of the 
state — through the Ocala, Osceola and 
Apalachicola national forests, along the 
banks of the Suwannee River, and I 
looked for other scenic spots and public 
land. It came together pretty quickly in 
my mind.” 

Kern found others of like mind and 
formed the non-profit Florida Trail 
Association (FTA) in 1966. Volunteer 
chapters sprang up around the state, and 
trail blazing began in earnest on both 
public and private lands. 


But there were formidable obstacles. 


Text and Photograhs by Doug Alderson 


Agreements with private landowners 
were often on a handshake basis; they 
could be changed on a whim, and some 
landowners simply refused passage. Over 
time, it became apparent that major gaps 
in the trail would be difficult to bridge 
without outside help. And so the trail 
received a boost in 1983 when Congress 
designated the Florida Trail as a national 
scenic trail. The USDA Forest Service 
was charged with developing a compre- 
hensive plan for the trail, and money was 
eventually appropriated for hiring staff 
and buying trail corridors. 

“Essentially, we’re done with the 
easy part of the trail,” said Kent Wimmer, 


Florida National Scenic Trail Liaison. 
“We’ve pretty much built all the trail we 
can on public land. We’re now working 
with what I call non-traditional partners 
in building new segments.” One of those 
non-traditional partners is the United 
States Air Force. In the past three years, 
56 miles of new trail were constructed 
through the Eglin Air Force Base near > 


Page 2; John Alderson enjoys the view 
along the Sopchoppy River section of the 
Florida Trail. 

Below: A scene along the trail in the 
Aucilla Sinks area. 


Pensacola and another section runs 
through the Avon Park Air Force Range 
near the Kissimmee River. Negotiations 
are underway with two major private 
paper companies as well. 

The trail crosses several areas man- 
aged by the Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission, such as the 
Three Lakes Wildlife Management Area. 
“We work real hard to create visibility for 
the trail,” said Jerrie Lindsey, FWC 
nature-based recreation coordinator. “All 
our hunt maps, for example, designate the 
trail and indicate that the trail is available 
and open year-round so both the hikers 
and other users are aware of it. We are 
working right now to designate more trail 
campsites.” 

To date, nearly 700 miles have been 
officially certified as part of the Florida 
National Scenic Trail, meaning that these 
sections meet minimum guidelines for 
access, trail management and for a pro- 
tected trail corridor. They include sections 
through Big Cypress National Preserve, 
several wildlife management areas, the 
Ocala National Forest and its famous “big 
scrub” habitat, the Osceola and 
Apalachicola national forests, the St. 
Marks National Wildlife Refuge, and 
along scenic rivers such as the 
Kissimmee, Withlacoochee, Suwannee, 
Aucilla and Econfina Creek. 

“T can’t help but be pleased by 
what’s been accomplished,” said Jim 
Kern. “The Florida Trail Association has 
a reputation as a sharp, can-do organiza- 
tion.” Kern says that he feels awkward 
about receiving praise for his early role in 
the FTA. “So many people put in volun- 
teer time working on the trail. Last year, 
volunteers put in 60,000 hours. That is 
remarkable.” 

The Florida Trail is unique when 
compared to other national scenic trails 
such as the Appalachian Trail in that 
long-distance hikers have alternative 
routes to choose from. They can hike 
along the east or west side of the Lake 
Okeechobee dike, and they can take an 
east or west route around Orlando and a 
big chunk of central Florida. Trail plan- 
ners believe the central Florida loop is a 
good way of utilizing existing trails, such 
as the Cross Florida Greenway and trails 
through the Withlacoochee State Forest. 
Plus, it better serves population centers in 
Tampa and Orlando. 


The Florida Trail serves as a wildlife corridor in many parts of the state. 


Page 5: The Florida Trail at its southern terminus, in Big Cypress Swamp 
Preserve, can be wet six months out of the year. 


Despite its successes, remaining gaps 
in the Florida Trail require thru-hikers 
(those attempting to walk the entire dis- 
tance) to walk highways, back roads and 
logging roads. “We think we can build 
about 250 more miles of trail on existing 
lands, rail trails, etc.,” said Wimmer, “but 
to take the trail completely off of roads, 
we’ll have to acquire 300 to 400 more 
miles in gaps.” For the past three years, 
Congress has appropriated several million 
dollars to the U.S. Forest Service to 
acquire trail corridor land from willing 
sellers. One recent purchase was along 
the Sopchoppy River adjacent to the 
Apalachicola National Forest. 

“There have been seven generations 
of family on this Florida land,” said the 
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seller, Mrs. Oleta Lawhon, in the FTA 
newsletter The Footprint. “Selling the 
land for the trail is a way to protect the 
land for the activities that my family has 
always loved.” 

Major trail gaps exist in the Florida 
Panhandle west of the Apalachicola 
National Forest, between the Aucilla and 
Suwannee rivers, and between the Green 
Swamp and Three Lakes wildlife man- 
agement areas. But for the thru-hiker, the 
gaps aren’t all negative. The backroads 
and highways of the trail traverse many 
quaint small towns. “We’re trying to 
establish community support like the 
Appalachian Trail enjoys,” said Wimmer, 
“establishing what we call trail towns, 
where hikers can do their laundry, check 


in a motel, take a shower and go to the 
post office to pick up a package that’s 
been mailed to them. We’ve recently 
come up with a brochure that we’re dis- 
tributing to merchants and to local sher- 
iffs to tell people that there’s this national 
scenic trail coming by their community 
and that these hikers aren’t vagrants that 
you need to haul off to jail. They might 
look and smell like it, but these people 
are hiking through and they’re buying 
services and supplies, and hopefully 
theyll bring positive recognition to the 
communities.” 

Along with community support is 
the growing emergence of “trail angels,” 
people who go out of their way to help 
hikers. It could be a simple act of provid- 
ing a ride to an airport or offering an ice- 
cream cone on a hot day. The 


Appalachian Trail is famous for them and 
the Florida Trail has its share. 

Doug and Pat McCoy are trail angels 
in the Lake Okeechobee/Kissimmee 
River area. “We have two kids, so we 
can’t get out as much as we’d like,” said 
Doug McCoy, a middle school teacher in 
Okeechobee. “So, we enjoy helping thru- 
hikers. They can shower, stay a night or 
two, and we can shuttle them to places. 
We have a swimming pool, lots of space, 
a pool table, so it’s very relaxing for 
them. There’s not a lot of civilization for 
150 miles or so north of here, so 
Okeechobee is a good place to stop.” 

Among the interesting people who 
have stayed with the McCoys is Eb 
Eberhart, otherwise known as the 
Nimblewill Nomad. He hiked from Key 
West to Canada, and then back down to 


Key West. Currently, “Nomad” is hiking 
from North Carolina to California 
(www.nimblewillnomad.com). 

In 2001, the six-member “Hike for 
Hope” group stayed with the McCoys. 
They were making a 4,440-mile trek 
from Florida to Canada for Oxfam 
America, an anti-hunger group. 

Thru-hikers spread the news about 
trail angels to other hikers via word of 
mouth and logbook entries, and more and 
more thru-hikers are hiking the Florida 
Trail every year. In the year 2000, there 
were six known thru-hikers; 12 hiked the 
trail in 2001 and 24 in 2002. 

Many of the thru-hikers use the 
Florida Trail as the first leg of a longer 
journey. Some begin their trek in Key 
West, well below the southern terminus 
of the Florida Trail, and after three or so 
months of hiking the Florida Trail, they 
head north through the Blackwater State 
Forest and on into southern Alabama. 
From there, they connect with a series of 
trails that lead to the 2,150-mile 
Appalachian Trail. Once they reach 
Mount Katahdin, Maine, after another 
five or six months of hiking, they hike 
the International Appalachian Trail to 
Canada and eventually end their trek at 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence in Quebec, 
where the Appalachian Mountains dra- 
matically end at the Cliffs of Forillon. 

Hiking just the Florida Trail would 
be enough for me. I wouldn’t mind seem- 
ingly endless days filled with the sights, 
smells and sounds of natural Florida — 
her swamps, scrub habitat, longleaf 
forests, rivers, lakes, springs, Panhandle 
hills and coast. There would be a thou- 
sand enchanted places, like the Aucilla 
River and sinks, along with interesting 
people, untold adventures and a few blis- 
ters. The footpath is a legacy in the mak- 
ing, one that keeps getting better with 
time. @ 


For more information about the 
Florida Trail, contact: 

The Florida Trail Association 

5415 SW 13th Street 

Gainesville, FL 32608-5037 

1 (877) HIKE-FLA or 1 (877) 445- 

3352, www.florida-trail.org 


Doug Alderson is associate editor of 
Florida Wildlife magazine. 
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ubterranean 
*% Secrets 


Text and Photographs by Michael Wisenbaker 


nknown to most people who flock 

to the state’s sandy beaches, theme 

parks and posh resorts, Florida 

masks a netherworld bathed in 

eternal darkness. This alien sphere 

reveals its unseen charms ever so 
grudgingly. 

Many people react with a mixture of fear and fasci- 
nation toward caverns. They usually suspect serious 
cavers and cave divers of being devoid of gray matter. 
Since the dawn of humanity, though, these covert corri- 
dors have not only sparked our imaginations but have 
provided us with shelters and sacred sanctuaries. The 
Greeks produced a plethora of myths about the under- 
world such as Daedalus’ labyrinth and the three rivers 
of Hades. As Jules Verne put it, “there is nothing more 
powerful than this attraction toward the abyss.” 

Florida currently holds about 800 known caves, but 
Bill Walker of the Florida Speleological Society believes 
that number could easily be doubled by completing new 
surveys and poring over old reports. Caves usually 
occur where limestone embraces the earth’s surface. In 
particular, the Chattahoochee Anticline and the Ocala 
Platform house most of the state’s subterranean fea- 
tures. The former occurs in the middle panhandle 
above the coastal plain, whereas the latter forms a 
rocky spine that runs along the upper part of west 
peninsular Florida. 

For millions of years, acidic water slowly and 


_ steadily has created underground cavities in the state’s 
| near-surface limestone. The ones filled with water 


became aquifers. This explains why Florida’s magnifi- 


- cent artesian springs issue from water-filled caves. 


William Bartram’s account of Salt Spring on Lake 
George inspired Samuel Taylor Coleridge to compose 


his famous Kubla Khan. The work waxed poetic about 


“caverns measureless to man” and “down to a sunless 
sea.” Characterized as some of the world's most dis- 
tinctive and most exotic terrain, sinkholes, springs and 
caves put an exclamation point on our state’s karst 


topography. 


Water surges through 18 of the 20 

. longest caves in the state. The Leon 
Sinks Cave System not only cradles 
Florida’s most lengthy cave, but also 
boasts the longest aquatic cave in the 
United States. Located just south of 
Tallahassee, this 19 mile long labyrinth 
bears 27 known karst windows that allow 
us fleeting glimpses into its concealed 
conduits. Warren’s Cave in Alachua 
County sports the state's longest dry cave 
with 4.5 miles of twisting passages. The 
sunshine state’s tortuous tunnels and 
chilly chambers range in size from gigan- 
tic to Lilliputian. 

Florida Caverns State Park supports 
the state’s only lighted tour cave. 
Without special scientific permits, 
though, its 28 other caverns remain 
closed to protect their irreplaceable 
resources. Fort Walton Indians claimed 
these caverns about A.D. 1000 to 1600 
and left their signatures in the form of 
stone tools, pottery and fire pits. In the 
early 19th century, Seminoles fled to the 
caves to avoid General Andrew Jackson 
and his henchmen. 

Although water creates grottos, in so 
doing it also absorbs minerals. 
Continuous amounts of water charged 
with minerals drip into dry caves, sculpt- 
ing formations of various forms, textures 
and hues. This cave making in reverse 


Cal’s Cave in Wakulla County has a dry 
cave opening with ferns and liverworts. 


as 


Biologist Mark Ludlow studies life in caves, such as here at Alamo Cave, formed along 


the Chattahoochee Anticline in the Marianna area. 


Page 6: A diver hovers over the siphon end of Promise Sink, which serves as a gate- 
way into a major underground conduit south of Tallahassee. 


produces calcite stalactites that dangle 
from ceilings like gargantuan earrings 
and stalagmites that sprout from floors 
like cypress knees. Upon meeting, they 
form massive columns. These drip for- 
mations grow at a glacial pace of about 
one inch every 100 years. Much of the 
mineral décor in karst cathedrals may be 
likened to delicate crystal chandeliers. 

Speleologists lump animals that 
inhabit these caves into three groups 
called trogloxenes, troglophiles and 
troglobites. Trogloxenes include bats, 
some salamanders, many crayfish and 
people. One of the more imposing of 
these, flathead catfishes grow to lengths 
of 5.5 feet and may weigh more than 100 
pounds. These homely monsters frequent 
some spring caves feeding the Chipola 
and Apalachicola rivers. While many 
trogloxenes spend much of their lives in 
darkness, they must at some point leave 
their lightless lairs to breathe, breed or 
feed. Animals capable of surviving either 
in or outside caves, called troglophiles, 
include yellow bullheads and red-eyed 
chubs. No true “cave fish,” however, 
reside in Florida. Lastly, troglobites live 
exclusively underground. They include 
dark-adapted blind cave crayfish, 
isopods, amphipods and a shrimp. The 
Georgia blind salamander, which occurs 
in caves near Marianna and southwest 
Georgia, represents Florida’s only troglo- 
bite with a backbone. 


Of these cave fauna, the Florida 
Natural Areas Inventory lists 15 species 
of blind cave crayfish, four species of 
isopods, two species of amphipods, one 
salamander, one shrimp and one snail as 
rare or endangered. As for terrestrial cave 
animals, only four species of bats — who 
primarily live underground — made this 
list. While other denizens of darkness 
may exist, they have yet to be document- 
ed. With regard to plants, sinkhole and 
cave openings often harbor rare ferns and 
other fine flora. Some bacteria even 
flourish beyond the twilight zones. 

A few years ago, I slid into one of 
the 27 known portals into Florida’s 
longest cave and carefully finned down- 
stream through a serpentine passageway 
blacker than a moonless night. Only my 
rhythmic breathing broke the stone cold 
silence. I moved warily to avoid disturb- 
ing mounds of gray mud mantling the 
floor. The dark environs devoured my 
light. A thin thread running through the 
corridor provided an escape route to the 
surface if all my electric torches failed. I 
peered at the bottom and almost lost my 
regulator when a mastodon tooth smiled 
at me. A shift in current must have 
unearthed this ancient beast’s molar long 
buried by the silts of time. 

About halfway to the next sinkhole, 
the walls and ceiling began mirroring 
some light. I could clearly see that this 
tunnel had been chiseled in St. Marks [> 
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Formation rock, pocked with fossil shells 
of oysters, varying in tint from beige to 
muted white. This limestone formed some 
23 to 25 million years ago. The cave 
itself, however, likely developed during 
the past two million years as sea levels 
rose and fell many times. 

Drifting through the tunnel, I sensed 
a dim green glow of another sink ahead. 
No matter how often or how many caves 
you probe, it’s always comforting to see a 
path to the sky. Yet, I raced passed this 
skylight and into its downstream passage 
that led to the next sinkhole. My light 
beam brushed an albino crayfish lurking 
in the inky shadows. As I floated farther 
into the maze, parts of the walls contrast- 
ed starkly with the chalky limestone. 
Bands and patches of goethite and iron 
oxides painted a tapestry of rusty reds, 
yellows, tans and blacks. 

I then shot into another sink capped 
with duckweed, which blocked most day- 
light from its basin. I swept my lamp up 
and down and illuminated a magnificent 
debris cone in the center of the sink. I slid 
by it and quickly scoped the siphon lead- 
ing to the next karst window. As I 
squirmed through a crack, sunrays that 
revealed a boxcar-sized breakdown boul- 
der grabbed my eye. I then gazed up to 
where the sun sliced through the roof of 
the cave like a laser beam launched from 
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ous oxides. 


the heavens. My exhaust bubbles soon 
set off a shower of sediments that totally 
eclipsed all natural light. 

I scooted ahead of the turbid water, 
shivered a bit and popped up in still 
another sinkhole teeming with freshwater 
shrimp. I quickly ducked underneath a 
skinny natural land bridge that separated 
this sink from another. Entering this karst 
window, I gaped at its opposite end 
where water gushed through the sink 
before swirling back underground. | 
descended into this whirlpool that led to 
a vast gallery more than 100 feet deep. 
Its roof revealed a small dome carved 
into Suwannee Limestone. These rocks 
formed in seas from 33 to 38 million 
years ago. Somewhat similar to Swiss 
cheese, occasional fossil sea urchins 
spoke of its marine origins. Beyond the 
dome area, the cave plunged into an 
abyss more than 200 feet deep. So, the 
time had come to ascend slowly to the 
surface, warm up and reflect upon anoth- 
er inspiring voyage through a quarter- 
mile portion of Florida’s longest cave. 

Whatever others may think, as Bill 
Walker says, “it’s a great time to be a 
Florida caver right now. We’re currently 
pushing a few caves that could challenge 
Warren’s for the title of the state’s 
longest dry cave.” Wet cavers also con- 
tinue to test the limits of human 


Although Florida’s underwater caverns generally lack drip decorations, 
they often bear bands or patches of minerals such as goethites or vari- 


Left: A park guide explains features at Marianna Caverns State Park, 
which offers Florida’s only lighted-tour cave. 


Below: The rare Woodville karst cave crayfish 


endurance with the latest technical gear 
as they nudge ever closer to Wakulla 
Springs just south of the Leon Sinks sys- 
tem. Despite these tireless and relentless 
efforts, many more alluring Florida caves 
await our discovery, exploration and 
study. @ 


Michael Wisenbaker of Tallahassee 
is a frequent contributor to Florida 
Wildlife. 


The Great 


Florida 
irding Trail 


By Julie Brashears, FWC birding trail coordinator 


100 Years of National Wildlife Refuges 


he first national wildlife 

refuge was established at 

Pelican Island near Vero 

Beach (see article on page 
24). While public access to the area is 
limited, regular boat tours from Sebastian 
Inlet State Park (EFBT site #117) offer an 
excellent opportunity to view nesting 
egrets, herons and pelicans on this his- 
toric refuge. 

National wildlife refuges are excel- 
lent sites to watch birds, and several, 
including the following, are sites on the 
Great Florida Birding Trail. 


Merritt Island National Wildlife 
Refuge, EFBT Site #62, Titusville: 

This large refuge borders NASA’s 
Kennedy Space Center, as well as the 
Cape Canaveral National Seashore. 
Florida scrub-jays, reddish egrets and 
bald eagles are all likely sightings on an 
average day. Check in the visitor center 
for recent sightings, and then visit Black 
Point Wildlife Drive for incredible looks 
at wintering waterfowl, or hike one of 
several trails for migrant songbirds. 

Directions: Take Interstate Highway 
95 to Titusville and exit at state Route 
406. Go east on state Route 406 across 
the Indian River. Visitor Center is 5.4 
miles from U.S. 1, on the right (south). 
For more information, log onto 
www.nbbd.com/godo/minwr or call (321) 
861-0667. Loaner optics are available at 
the visitor center. 


Lake Woodruff National Wildlife 
Refuge, EFBT site #43, DeLeon 
Springs: 

Several freshwater impoundments 
border the eastern shore of Lake 
Woodruff. Hike the dike trails scanning 
for bitterns, wintering shorebirds and 
black-bellied whistling ducks; scan the 
treeline for raptors waiting patiently for 
prey. 

Directions: From U.S. 17 north of 
DeLand, turn west on Retta Avenue and 
drive to Grand Avenue. Turn left (south) 
on Grand Avenue, and proceed to Mud 
Lake Road. Turn right (west) on Mud 
Lake Road and drive to the refuge 
entrance at the end. Call (904) 985-4673 
for more information. Loaner optics are 
available at refuge headquarters. 


Chassahowitzka National Wildlife 
Refuge, WFBT site #51, Homosassa: 

Bird the hammock around the camp- 
ground boat launch, and then canoe the 
river out into the salt marsh looking for 
rails and wading birds. 

Directions: From the town of 
Homosassa Springs, drive south on U.S. 
19 approximately six miles to the flashing 
light for U.S. 98. Turn right (away from 
U.S. 98) onto Miss Maggie Drive. Follow 
the road to the boat ramp/campground at 
the end, where you can launch your 
canoe. Call (352) 563-2088 for more 
information. @) 


For more information on birding and 
the birding trail, visit www.floridabird- 
ingtrail.com or call (850) 488-1961. 
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An iper 


Ted Williams 


ed Williams 
played to win, 
whether slugging 
home runs in 
Boston’s Fenway 
Park or boating 
record tarpon off 
the Keys. 
Whatever the challenge, this relentless 
competitor applied a focused, almost 
ferocious intensity. 

Despite his well-publicized reputa- 
tion for being difficult, Ted Williams was 
always genuine. And, unlike many today, 
he was not a phony cardboard caricature 
fabricated out of glitz and glib by public 
relations wizardry. 

He was a regular guy who loathed 
neckties and loved personally cooking 
bacon-and-eggs breakfasts for his fishing 
buddies long before dawn. He possessed 
a rough-hewn integrity as authentic as it 
was rare. 

The baseball icon is the only individ- 
ual enshrined both in the Baseball Hall of 
Fame at Cooperstown and at the Fishing 
Hall of Fame at the International Game 
Fish Association (IGFA) Museum in 
Dania Beach. 

This son of San Diego commercial 
fishermen first came to Florida in 1942, 
when he was stationed at Pensacola 
Naval Air Station as a U.S. Marine flight 
instructor. He spent weekend passes fish- 
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By James T. Huffstodt 


ing for tarpon in south Florida and dis- 
covered paradise. 

After the war, Ted made frequent 
trips to the Keys perfecting his skills and 
tactics in the pursuit of snook, bonefish, 
tarpon and sailfish. In 1952, he bought a 
home in Islamorada and lived there 36 
years. 

Williams handled a fly rod with the 
same skill and confidence he swung that 
heavy bat. Williams caught more than 
1,000 bonefish, 1,000 tarpon and 1,000 
Atlantic salmon, most of them on a fly 
rod, according to Sun-Sentinel outdoor 
writer Steve Waters. 

Bill Curtis, 77, of Kendall was 
Williams’ friend and frequent fishing 
partner for more than a half-century 
back when he had a home on Biscayne 
Bay. This veteran fishing guide still rises 
before the sun, revs up his Mako 1700, 
and guides people to where the fish are. 

Curtis’ wife of 30 years, Adrienne, 
believes Bill and Ted were such great 
friends because they had identical tem- 
peraments. 

“Ted always had to be right about 
everything, had to win every argument,” 
Adrienne said. “Bill is the same way. 
When they went fishing it was like a 
scene from the movie, Grumpy Old Men, 
except these guys were grumpy even 
when they were young.” Sometimes the 
friendly kibitzing flared into angry 


exchanges that lapsed into long silences 
while the two continued fishing. 
Adrienne recalls that the silent “cold 
war” might continue for a day or more. 

“They would just sit in the boat and 
continue fishing while they grumped at 
each other,” she said, punctuating the 
comment with a mischievous chuckle. 

Curtis came to Florida after WWII 
army service and college in Colorado. 
This kid from tiny Hangnail, Oklahoma, 
fell in love with angling when an uncle 
slipped a fly rod into his hand in 1934. 

Curtis worked as a commercial pho- 
tographer in south Florida. Williams 
approached him around 1950 to handle 
advertising photography for “Ted 
Williams Tackle Company.” Later, he 
would sell the company to Sears and 
Roebuck and sign on as its outdoor 
expert. Fishing was their common bond 
and passion. It was the basis for an old- 
fashioned masculine friendship where 
constant needling was the language of 
affection. Their verbal exchanges while 
fishing were often profane and sarcastic. 

“T liked him and he liked me,” Curtis 
recalled only days after Williams’ death 
was paraded across the nation’s head- 
lines. 

“Sometimes Ted was a hard man to 
get along with,” he admits. “He went 
through three contentious marriages as a 
result. And, in many ways, he was like a 


THEVAOIP. 
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International Game Fish Association 


little boy who never grew up. But I still 
liked the man.” 

Young people brought out the best in 
Ted Williams. Curtis said he never saw 
the legendary athlete refuse a child’s 
request for an autograph or a few minutes 
of his time. A guy who loves baseball, 
kids and fishing can’t be all bad. 

But how good an angler was Ted? 

“They don’t get any better,” Curtis 
said. “Anything Ted set out to do was 
done with the goal of mastering the task, 
whether hitting a baseball, tying a fly or 
fly-fishing for tarpon.” 

Was Williams a better fisherman 
than Curtis? 

“He was probably a better fisherman, 
but I was a better guide,” Curtis replied. 
He speaks with awe about Williams’ abil- 
ity to make long and accurate casts, his 
exquisite flies that rivaled in quality any 
ever tied, and his ability to fly-fish effec- 
tively when the wind clocked 25 knots or 
more. 

Curtis attributes Williams’ angling 
greatness to natural athletic ability, keen 
eyesight, superb hand-eye coordination, 
and the deep desire to excel. The legend 
who hit .406 during the 1941 season 
brought to fishing the same obsession 


that fabulous vitality ebbed like an outgo- 
ing tide. 

The 83-year-old kid played out his 
final inning at his home in Citrus County 
on July 5, 2002. He had led a rich and 
full life, always playing by his own rules. 

His epic achievements as a Marine 
pilot in two wars, a baseball player of 
extraordinary gifts and a world-class 
angler are indisputable. In a time of 
heroes, Ted Williams wrote his name 
large and bold on the pages of American 
history. 

Ted “The Kid” Williams. 

Baseball player. Marine pilot. World- 
class angler. 

American hero. @ 


with excellence — the 
desire to be the best. 

Curtis saw his old 
friend for the last time at 
the IGFA Hall of Fame 
induction ceremony in 
1999. Crippled by 
strokes, the graying giant 
was imprisoned in a 
wheelchair, but could still 
laugh with his old friend 
and needle him just like 
the old days. 

The kid’s glorious 
time at bat was nearing 
an end. The 1990s was a 
decade when multiple 
strokes ravaged his robust 
6-foot-4-inch frame and 
reduced his vision to a 
narrow tunnel. Slowly, 


James T. Huffstodt is the FWC public 
information coordinator for the South 
Region, West Palm Beach. 


Top: Ted Williams poses 
with large tarpon in the 
1950s. 


Center: Ted Williams 
was a renowned Marine 
fighter pilot in WWII. 


Right: Captain Bill 
Curtis (left), was 
Williams’ long-time 
friend and fishing 


partner. 
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Bass Fishing Lakes 


By Wes Porak and Bob Wattendorf 


argemouth bass are found 
in almost every freshwater 
body of water in Florida. 
With more than 7,500 
lakes available, anglers 
sometimes face a tough 
decision about where to 
\ fish. The following list of 
top 10 bass lakes, selected by Florida Fish 
and Wildlife Conservation Commission 
(FWC) fisheries biologists, aims to help 
anglers find a quality place to catch trophy 
bass. For more information on Florida's 
freshwater fishing opportunities and fish- 
ing forecasts, visit the FWC Web site, 
www. floridaconservation.org. Also, 
anglers should inquire as to fish consup- 
tion recommendations as it pertains to 
mercury levels in individual lakes. 


LAKE GEORGE 

Lake George is one of the many natu- 
ral lakes on the St. Johns River. It has 
extensive vegetation that provides excel- 
lent habitat for bass. Wade fishing in eel- 
grass, with plastic worms fished on the 
surface and other topwater artificial lures is 
productive. Fishing with shiners is an 
excellent method for catching trophy bass 
during the spring spawning season, a 
method that works in many lakes. 

Hot spots on the lake include Juniper, 
Salt and Silver Glen spring runs on the 
eastern shoreline. 

There are many fish camps and land- 
ings on the lake and the St. Johns River. 
There is one public boat ramp with limited 
parking on the south end of the lake off 


Gate 


Blue Creek Lodge Road. A fishing pier is : —— =e Sage ee aw 
on the east side at the end of Nine Mile largemouth bass by Doug Stamm 


Point Road. 
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STICK MARSH/FARM 13 
RESERVOIR 

Created in 1987, the Stick Marsh/ 
Farm 13 Reservoir is synonymous with 
trophy bass fishing. This 6,500-acre 
reservoir near Fellsmere, east of Vero 
Beach, became one of the hottest bass 
lakes in the country during the past 
decade. Anglers can locate bass in or near 
hydrilla. 

The regulation for largemouth bass 
is catch and release. Facilities include a 
two-lane boat ramp, paved parking lot, 
picnic pavilions and restrooms. No gaso- 
line, food, ice or other facilities are avail- 
able on site. 


LAKE KISSIMMEE 

The 34,948-acre lake is between 
Lake Wales and Yeehaw Junction in cen- 
tral Florida. In 1996 the FWC revitalized 
24 miles of shoreline, resulting in 
increased numbers of largemouth bass. 
Expansive stands of vegetation (maiden- 
cane, bulrush, knotgrass) account for 
excellent catches of bass. 

Six fish camps, one state park and 
three public boat ramps are available at 
Lake Kissimmee. Wade fishing is a popu- 
lar method used by many anglers, and 
access is provided at some of the fish 
camps and boat ramps. 


WEST LAKE TOHOPEKALIGA 

Bordering the city of Kissimmee to 
the south, the 18,810-acre West Lake 
Tohopekaliga has long been a popular 
bass fishing lake for both recreational and 
tournament anglers. 

Due to the near record rainfall last 
December, the FWC has postponed a lake 
drawdown to help remove bottom sedi- 
ments and stimulate native vegetation. 
Keep posted as to the current status of 
this project through local media and the 
FWC Web site. 


RODMAN RESERVOIR 

Rodman Reservoir, east of Gaines- 
ville and south of Palatka, covers 9,500 
acres of prime largemouth bass habitat, 
enhanced by stumps, aquatic vegetation 
and periodic drawdowns. Strong year 
classes of largemouth bass are produced 
following drawdowns, which allow a 
higher percentage of fish to reach trophy 
sizes. 

Access to Rodman is available at 
several locations. Among the most popu- 


lar are Eureka east and west off C.R. 
316, Rodman Recreational Area west of 
State Road 19 and Orange Springs 
Recreational Area, Cypress Bayou 
(Paynes Landing) and Kenwood Landing 
off State Road 315. 


LAKE TARPON 

Lake Tarpon is a 2,500-acre lake 
near Tampa/St. Petersburg in Pinellas 
County. Most fish range from 12 to 16 
inches long, although quality and trophy 
fish are present in good numbers. 

There are two public boat ramps 
within county parks. Anderson Park boat 
ramp is on the west shore, off U.S. 19. 
Chestnut Park boat ramp is on the east 
side of the lake, off County Road 611. 
Some bank access is available in both 
parks. Boardwalks and piers serve as 
excellent fishing locations. 


LAKE WEOHYAKPKA 

Lake Weohyakapka, commonly 
known as Lake Walk-in-Water, is a 
7,532-acre lake off State Road 60 south 
of Orlando, east of Lake Wales. 

A 15-to 24-inch slot limit regulation 
with a three-bass daily bag limit is in 
place to help maintain quality bass fish- 
ing. Anglers may keep three bass per day, 
either under or over the protected slot 
range, of which only one bass greater 
than or equal to 24 inches is allowed. 

A public ramp is located on Boat 
Landing Road, which runs east off of 
Walk-in-the-Water Road. There is little 
access for bank fishing. 


LAKE ISTOKPOGA 

Bass anglers who fish the Kissim- 
mee Chain of Lakes to the north and 
Lake Okeechobee to the south should not 
overlook the 28,000-acre Lake Istokpoga, 
Florida’s fifth largest natural lake. 

Lake Istokpoga has a 15-to-24-inch 
slot limit for bass with a three fish daily 
bag limit, of which only one bass may be 
24 inches or longer. All residents 
between 16 and 65 years of age and all 
non-residents are required to have a fish- 
ing license. 

Several fish camps and four public 
boat ramps provide access to the lake. 


EVERGLADES WATER 
CONSERVATION AREAS | AND II 
Everglades Water Conservation 
Areas are marshlands bordered by canals. 


Area 2 has 210 square miles of marsh, 
and Area 3 contains 730 square miles of 
marsh. Originally designed for flood con- 
trol and water supply, the area provides 
excellent bass fishing. 

The best fishing usually occurs in 
spring when dropping water levels 
concentrate fish in the canals. April is the 
peak month, with angler catch rates as 
high a 4.1 bass per hour in the L-67A 
Canal. 

A no-consumption advisory for bass 
is in effect in these areas due to high 
levels of mercury. Because of this, most 
fish are released, which has resulted in 
anglers catching many 2- to 5-pound bass 
and an occasional 9- to 10-pounder. 

The L-67A and L-35B are two popu- 
lar canals in the area for fishing. The 
L-67A Canal has access at the north end 
at Holiday Park, off U.S. 27, where 
camping and boat rentals are available. 

At the south end, it can be accessed 
at the S-333 water control structure off 
Tamiami Trail (State Road 41). The L- 
35B Canal access is at Sawgrass 
Recreation Area, off U.S. 27, and has 
boat rentals. Boat ramps are available at 
all three sites. 


LAKE OKEECHOBEE 

Situated in south central Florida, the 
“Big O” covers 730 square miles and is 
easily accessible from Florida's east and 
west coasts. The lake is shallow and pro- 
vides ideal forage and habitat for bass. 

Anglers do well fishing in bulrush 
near Eagle Bay Island, Little Grassy 
Island and King’s Bar at the north end of 
the lake. At the south end, anglers are 
effective fishing in eelgrass in the South 
Bay area. 

Lake Okeechobee has a 13- to 18- 
inch slot limit on bass, meaning all bass 
between 13 and 18 inches must be re- 
leased unharmed. 

Sixteen boat ramps and numerous 
fish camps surround the lake. @) 


Wes Porak is a FWC biologist 
responsible for largemouth bass research 
and policy development. 


Bob Wattendorf is a FWC biologist 
responsible for freshwater fisheries mar- 
keting, web site development and special 
projects. 
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Revisiting the Big Scrub 


Text and Photographs by Doug Alderson 


“As far as can determine, there is no similar section anywhere in the world. The scrub is 7 
* a silent stretch enclosed by two rivers, deeply forested with Southern spruce (almost valueless), 
scrub oak, scrub myrtle and ti-ti, occasional gall-berry and black-jack and a few specialized 
shrubs and flowers, with ‘islands’ of long-leaf yellow pine. There is an occasional small lake 
with its attendant marsh or ‘prairie.’ The only settlement is here and there on these bodies of 
water, and along the river edges, where the natural hammock growth has been bitten into by 
the settlers’ clearings. It is a fringe of life, following the waterways. The scrub is a vast wall, 


ee 


=. keeping out the timid and the alien.” 


/ 
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© you eat squir- 
rel?” 

The question 
surprised me. I was 
to stay in the Big 
Scrub with two 
friends, David and Becky Zeigler, and 
David had called to check on my food 
preferences. 

“Sure,” I lied. I had never eaten 
squirrel. 

“What about buffalo?” 

“Okay.” 

“Do you want to go frog-gigging one 
night?” 

Hmm, | thought, with frog-gigging 
there would be fried frog legs. That was 
another new one. | decided to be tactful. 
“Let’s go fishing and crabbing like we 
had planned and take it from there,” | 
offered. 

David was amenable to the idea, He 
knew that I wanted to chronicle their 
long-established lifestyle along Lake 
Delancy, surrounded by the Ocala 
National Forest. He wanted me to experi- 
ence the full scope of their existence, 
making my trip a kind of abbreviated ver- 
sion of Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings’ 


GG 


extended visits to the area in the early 
1930s. In fact, the famed author of The 
Yearling frequently visited Becky’s 
grandparents; the back porch of their 
lakeside cabin was a favorite writing 
spot. As I prepared to leave for the Big 
Scrub, I wondered how much had 
changed since then. Had the scrub pio- 
neers of Rawlings’ day faded into distant 
memory, or was a part of them still alive? 

Upon arriving at the small town of 
Salt Springs, I followed David’s instruc- 
tions and stopped at a pay telephone to 
call him. Closer to his house, cell phones 
didn’t work and he would have to guide 
me down the |.7-mile sand road to his 
house. This was the safest plan. Unpaved 
roads peeled off in different directions 
and a wrong turn could result in one 
becoming lost or hopelessly stuck. 

David and Becky’s house sits on land 
obtained by Becky’s grandfather, Pearl 
Guy Crews, in the 1920s. Crews was a 
state legislator with an eighth grade edu- 
cation. He studied for the bar exam while 
riding in trains that took bodies of cholera 
victims to remote graveyards to minimize 
spreading the disease. He ultimately 
passed the exam but often joked in later 


years that he had to hire someone to 
shake his desk so it would be like writing 
on the train. His original house sits about 
100 yards from David and Becky’s and is 
occupied by one of Becky’s aunts. 

“This was an every weekend, every 
holiday, and every hunting season place 
all the time I was growing up,” said 
Becky, now 48. “Being a Navy brat and 
moving all over the place, this was the 
only place that was consistent.” She 
moved full time to the lake in 1972, and 
David joined her in 1990, although he 
had been a long-time family friend. 

Their two-story wood house was 
originally a rustic hunting cabin. After 30 
years of improvements, it now has elec- 
tricity, air conditioning, major appliances 
and modern plumbing. Their diet is what 
separates David and Becky from most 
Floridians. “About 95 percent of our 
meat comes from the woods and rivers 
and lakes,” said Becky. “We hunt deer 
and squirrels, catch crabs, shrimp and 
fish, and we take home road kills if 
they’re fresh. Armadillo is good if it’s not 
too flat.” 

Buzzards are frequently deprived of 
food along Highway 19. > 
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A great blue heron along the Ocklawaha River. 
Page 14-15; Lake Delancy in the Ocala National Forest. Inset, page 15: The original cabin of Pearl Guy Crews. 


Becky’s dark hair, eyes and skin are 
reminiscent of her Creek Indian ances- 
tors, a heritage that she proudly 
embraces. 

Becky’s husband, David, 52, is a 
self-described “river rat” who grew up 
on the St. Johns River near Palatka, the 
closest town of any size to their woods 
retreat. “My daddy and my grandfather 
and a couple of uncles came down from 
Georgia in the 1930s and lived on the 
river to harvest coon and beaver pelts 
and to catch fish. Mama and Daddy lived 
in a tent on the river for the first three- 
and-a-half years of their marriage.” 

David, a tall man with long graying 
brown hair and bushy beard, described 
an upbringing that included harvesting 
and consuming nearly anything that 
“didn’t eat me first.” He and Becky have 
conformed their lifestyles to actively fol- 
low established hunting and fishing sea- 
sons. They can describe the flavor of 
most any fish, from gar to bowfin (mud 
fish), and most any game animal, from 
deer to raccoon. 

The Zeiglers believe that wild game, 
fish and shellfish are healthier than store- 
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bought meat. “A lot of our diseases and 
problems are coming from this mass pro- 
duction of meat,” said Becky. “We just 
don’t trust the growth hormones, antibi- 
otics and other things that they give the 
animals.” 

David’s “river rat” childhood helped 
him survive later challenges, such as a 
1968 stint in Vietnam. “It wasn’t no 
camping trip,” he said. “A helicopter 
would drop us off in the jungle and it 
would take up to two months to walk 
back.” Afterwards, the forests, rivers and 
lakes of the Big Scrub helped David heal 
physical and psychological war wounds. 
“This was a relaxing place to come,” he 
said. “Nobody’s out here bothering you, 
especially on weekdays.” 

David reminded me of Penny Baxter, 
the lead adult male character in The 
Yearling. “Something in him was raw and 
tender,” wrote Rawlings about Baxter, 
depicted as a civil war veteran. “The 
touch of men was hurtful upon it, but the 
touch of the pines was healing.” 

On a weekday boat trip down the 
lower Ocklawaha River, David and 
Becky proudly showed me places where 


they had camped and fished in the past. 
Huge alligators and regal great blue 
herons seemed to greet us around every 
bend. Gar broke the water’s surface. 
Osprey whistled overhead. 

At one point, David suddenly 
stopped the boat, circled around, and 
turned off the motor. “Do you smell it,” 
he asked. There was a faint aroma of rot- 
ting vegetation. “When a fish makes a 
bed, they fan the dirt out of the sand. The 
dirt comes up and makes an odor. That’s 
where you fish.” I was impressed. He and 
Becky had both noticed the smell while 
in a moving motorboat. 

Becky pointed out something else 
about river life. “Everyone on the river 
waves to you,” she said. “It’s considered 
impolite if you don’t. Maybe people 
should take the tops off of their cars so 
they could wave to each other.” 

To a newcomer like myself, the 
Ocklawaha is nearly pristine and filled 
with wildlife, but to long-time residents 
like David and Becky, the Ocklawaha has 
changed. 

“We used to catch all the bass we 
needed every time we came out,” said 


David. “The water was crystal clear; you 
could see the bottom all the way across 
the river. And then in the ‘60s they built 
the barge canal and made the lake; now 
the water ain’t as clear like it used to be. 
The water’s hot; it used to be nice and 
cool like spring water, but it sits up on a 
lake and gets hot. Now, everything below 
the dam (Rodman Dam) is in hot water. 
And it used to be that you’d come down 
here and there’d be white birds leaving a 
trail; you’d just follow the birds down the 
river. Don’t know why they left.” 

The Zeiglers have noticed more peo- 
ple on the water and in the forests, the 
Ocala being one of the most frequently 
visited national forests in the country. 
They point to countless new trails made 
by off-road vehicles, and they are con- 
stantly picking up garbage. “Last year, 
going down our road, we picked up 11 
large garbage bags of cans and bottles,” 
said Becky. “We find places where people 
have camped and clean up the trash.” 

David and Becky have a vested inter- 
est in keeping their section of the Big 
Scrub clean. In touring me through the 
woods, it was obvious that the open long- 
leaf forests and thick stands of twisted 
and leaning sand pine (what Rawlings 
called Southern spruce) are storehouses 


Becky Zeigler enjoys the back porch of her grandfather s cabin where Marjorie Kinnan 
Rawlings frequently visited and wrote. 


for memories, like a living photograph 
album. Every nook in the woods seemed 
to have a story to tell — a deer harvested, 
a human encounter, a bear sighting, an 
accident. “I learned how to drive in the 
backwoods when I was 10,” said Becky. 
“T went all through here.” 

Biologists will quickly point out the 
uniqueness of Ocala’s scrub habitat — its 
origin as a coastline dune system and 
possible island, its many uncommon 
forms of wildlife such as the Florida 
scrub lizard, sand skink and Florida scrub 


jay, and its dependence on infrequent cat- 
astrophic fires to regenerate itself. But 
for David and Becky and many others, 
it’s more personal than that. 

Becky’s aunt, Ona Crews William- 
son, 79, described Big Scrub life before 
her family’s first cabin was built on Lake 
Delancy. “My mother and daddy camped 
on the lake,” she said. “They put us kids 
in cribs that was covered with window 
wire. It kept out mosquitoes and it helped 
to retard the panthers and bobcats from 
getting the kids and dragging them off. 
We grew up down here with panthers. 
They used to go in front of the camp all 
the time.” 

For self-defense, she was given a .22 
rifle when she was 6 years old — “but you 
couldn’t shoot anything that was alive 
unless it threatened you.” She never 
needed to use the gun. 

Ona Williamson vividly remembers 
Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings. “She was a 
fan of my daddy’s and I guess he was a 
fan of hers and she wrote part of her 
books down here. She’d spend months at 
a time down here at the big camp. She’d 
sit out on the screened porch and write 
and write by hand. She was a real nice 
lady, | remember.” 

Another of Becky’s aunts, Juanita 
Massey, added, “She always wore no 
shoes and an old country cotton dress — 
just real down to earth — with her feet 
propped up on the porch rails.” 

The tin-roofed house where 
Rawlings stayed still stands, along with 
the original back porch. If you sit in one 
of the old rockers, propping your feet on 
the rails, it is easy to transport back 70 
years. Sandhill cranes feed in the yard 
before a pristine lake. Bear and deer are 
often seen. And, an unbroken line of trees 
graces the opposite shore. 

Rawlings’ books come alive. 

Even though people have penetrated 
the vast wall of the scrub in larger num- 
bers — an age-old Florida saga — the piney 
woods, lakes, rivers and springs seem to 
show a surprising resiliency. One can still 
find solitude in the scrub, and wildness 
and beauty. Visitors and residents alike 
can drink from her fountain and draw in 
nourishment, healing and inspiration. And 
today, as in Rawlings’ day, one can grasp 
the scrub’s striking uniqueness, a place 
where “there is no similar section any- 
where in the world.” @ 
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How To Make 
a Turkey Call 


Text and photographs by Max Hunn 


ecently while in south Florida on a vaca- “Turkey hunting 

tion, | stopped in to see Tom Gaskins = 

Jr. for an overnight visit. I’ve known is not a matter of 

Tom since he was a youngster, when hit or miss calling. 

his family lived on the banks of , 

Fisheating Creek near where U.S. 27 There’s atonal 
vaults the stream. nae that’s magic 

| met the family years ago when | wrote my first article perl > g 

about his dad, Cypress Tom, and the Cypress Knee Museum. to turkeys. 


That was when | learned he was the inventor of the famous 
Gaskin’s Cedar Turkey Call in 1946. | knew Tom Jr. had 
become an avid turkey hunter and had taken over the turkey 
call business in 1993. | wondered how he’d fared. So, while 
chatting about bygone days, | asked, “Tom, how’s the turkey 
call business?” 

“Bigger than ever. You remember, Dad decided it was get- 
ting to be too much work and quit advertising.” 

“Yeah, | wondered what the impact was.” 

“It slowed down, but word of mouth of successful turkey 
hunters kept spreading the news of the call. It kept rolling 
along as a mail-order business. 


Liz West Drilling the sound chamber for a call. 
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“Growing up, I became fascinated 
with turkey hunting and with making 
turkey calls,” reminisced Tom. “Dad 
swore I was always underfoot when he 
was making calls, and gradually I learned 
the fine points of making them. The most 
important thing is making certain the call 
sounds right. Of course, if you don’t 
know what turkey calls sound like, you 
may have trouble with your call. After 
all, the art of turkey hunting is luring a 
turkey within gun range.” 

“When did you take over?” 

“In 1993, I decided to expand. I’d 
always loved turkey hunting — twice won 
Moore Haven’s national turkey calling 
contest. And, with a family, I decided to 
build the business. I now have dealers in 
Arkansas, Tennessee, Alabama, South 
Carolina, Florida, Missouri, Mississippi 
and Georgia.” 

“I’ve often wondered just how diffi- 
cult it is to make a call,” I said. “I realize 
you must have devised some sort of mass 
production. But could the average turkey 
hunter, if so inclined, make a Gaskins- 
type call?” 

“No problem. I can make one for 
you tomorrow morning in probably a 
couple of hours to demonstrate. Want to 
watch?” 

Obviously, I did; and at about 10 the 
next morning, Tom began the demonstra- 
tion. As he set up, he provided a running 
commentary on turkey calls. He recom- 
mends cedar because it’s the easiest to 
use. However, he has successfully experi- 
mented with cypress, bay, eucalyp- 


Cutting a turkey call from the original block. 


Right: Gaskins doesnt use a 
conventional vice. Instead he 
secures a block to an old 
wood workbench with deck 
screws to ensure solid align- 
ment. 


tus, gum, redwood and even pressure- 
treated pine. But he’s found cedar to be 
the most practical. 

Tom used power tools in his demon- 
stration because it was faster. However, 
anyone could duplicate his results by 
using a brace and bit and a cabinet saw. 

The first step is to obtain a block of 
cedar (or other wood if you’re an experi- 
menter). He selected a block of cedar 6 
inches long by 1'/s by 4 inches. Tom cut 
the block with a hand circle saw, 
although normally he would have used a 
power band saw to expedite production. 

The next step is drilling the 6-inch 
block. Be careful not to drill more than 5 
*/s inches. The drilled space becomes the 
sound chamber of the finished call. The 
end of the sound chamber is closed with 
a cork, and when the call isn’t being used 
it becomes the storage space for the 
chalk, striker and a tiny piece of rough 
sand paper. Then you line up the hole 
with your saw blade (electric or hand 
powered) and cut the block to get a */: of 
an inch thick wall on each of four sides. 
The thickness of the wall is an important 
factor in the effectiveness of the sound 
chamber. 

You next carve out one side of the 
sound chamber leaving about '/2 inch at 
each end and '/s of an inch on the sides. 


Over this opening, the sounding board is 
glued eventually. 

Then, on the other side of the open- 
ing where the sounding board will be 
glued, carve out a slot along the 
length of the block about '/is of an inch in 
width. This space is necessary to permit 
the tone board to vibrate properly when 
stroked. 

From another piece of cedar, you 
make a tone board and sand the final 
board. 

Now the call box is ready for gluing. 

Using waterproof glue (Elmer’s) you 
fasten the sound board on three sides of 
the opening in such a manner that '/s of 
an inch extends above the slot about 1'/s 
inches at each end by carefully cutting 
with a sharp pocket knife. After the glue 
has firmly set, positioning the board, the 
round top of the tone board is made 
smooth with sand paper. 

Now, the call is almost complete 
except for one item — the striker. This, 
too, should be made of cedar. The striker 
should be 3 inches long, and */s of an inch 
square. You round one side of the striker 
and sand the rounded side with rough 
paper, leaving the surface slightly rough. 
This slight roughness is necessary to 
enable the striker to grab the tone 
board when the call is being used. You do [> 
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Marking the turkey call to enlarge the sound hole. 
Below, left: Two cedar calls, strikers and an end cork. 


not want the curved surface of the striker 
to be perfectly smooth. 

The most important step is tuning. 
Sometimes the finished call will have the 
perfect tone, but more often it will 
require some tuning. You must coat both 
the striker and sound board with carpen- 
ter’s chalk (NOT SCHOOL CHALK!). 
School chalk contains wax, which is a 
no-no with a turkey call. It won’t work! 
Then, test the tonal quality by striking the 
sounding board. If the tone is too high, 
you can enlarge the end of the sound 
board to provide a deeper tone. However, 
be careful to cut only one end at a time, 
for the adjustment is very delicate. You 
can cut approximately '/is of an inch only. 
If this doesn’t work, then the tone board 
will have to be thinned. Do this carefully, 
thinning by using a piece of glass, or a 
piece of sandpaper mounted on a separate 


board. Don’t make any radical changes, 
just delicate ones until you hit the “love 
note call.” 

Sometimes thinning is easy, requir- 
ing only a little shaving. Sometimes it 
requires several shavings. It all depends 
upon the character of the wood of the 
sound board. 

As a guide, you can follow these 
rules. You can go from high to low by 
removing wood, or increasing the size of 
the striker. Sometimes it’s easier to make 
a new striker than engage in extensive 
tuning, but you can go from low to high 
by reducing the size of the striker. 

Obviously it’s possible to remove 
too much wood from the tone board. If 
this should happen, then the only thing to 
do is to start over with a new board, and 
tune it until you have the right tone. “At 
times a turkey will come to almost any 


Cutting the sound chamber with a sharp knife. 
Below, right: Tuning the turkey call. 


call,” explains Tom, “but the most suc- 
cessful call has just the right tone. You 
want to make your call capable of pro- 
ducing that tone. 

“Turkey hunting is not a matter of 
hit or miss calling. There’s a tonal range 
that’s magic with turkeys. It’s hard to 
pinpoint, but an experienced turkey 
hunter can recognize it.” 

After watching Tom make his 
demonstration call, it was apparent that 
making a call wasn’t physically difficult. 
The real art is tuning, and the real art of 
hunting is calling turkeys within shooting 
range. You have to do a sound con job. @ 


Max Hunn of Inverness has been a 


free-lance writer and photographer since 


1954. He is the author of Fishing 
Adventures in Florida, published by 
Pineapple Press (see review on page 31). 
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he Virginia opossum is a 
wandering opportunist 
who has ambled from 
prehistoric times to the 

modern day virtually unchanged. 

The opossum is omnivorous. Its 
dinner menu may include fish, mice, 
frogs, pawpaws, mulberries, persim- 
mons, worms, birds and their eggs, 
rattlesnakes and carrion. 

Being primarily nocturnal, the 
opossum seeks shelter in a protected 
spot and sleeps until sundown. It is 
highly adaptable and will use aban- 
doned dens of other animals, tree cavi- 
ties, hay stacks, brush piles and under- 
neath houses or porches. 

With a small brain, poor hearing 
and bad eyesight, the opossum must 
rely on its keen smell and delicate 
touch for survival. The hind feet have 
a toe resembling a thumb that is used 
for grasping a tree or limb as it climbs. 
It has a long, tapering tail that is used 
to hold onto and hang upside down 
from a branch. 

A slow runner, the opossum will 
try to escape danger by hiding in 
brush or climbing a tree. If shelter is 
not available, it will try to scare the 
intruder by crouching, hissing, growl- 
ing, salivating and opening its mouth 
wide, exposing 50 razor-sharp teeth — 
the highest number of teeth found in 
any land mammal. 

If attacked, the opossum falls onto 
its side, saliva drooling from its slight- 
ly opened mouth. Fecal matter and a 
greenish, foul-smelling mucus are 
excreted from its anal glands. Its 
breathing becomes shallow as it 
clenches its front feet into balls. With 
tongue hanging out and eyes tightly 
shut, it can lay limp and motionless 
from a few minutes to several hours. 

The Virginia opossum is our only 
native marsupial, or animal with an 
external pouch. The female normally 


The Virginia Opossum 
(Didelphis virginiana) 


By Ann Bailey Dunn 
Illustration by Lizabeth West 


i 


gives birth to five to 13 premature } f j 4 oung hitch’a ride on her back, grip- 


live embryos that look like navy beans. 
As many as 25 newborns have been 
reported. They are so small that 24 
can fit into a teaspoon. When born, 
they crawl three to four inches upward 
through the mother’s fur and into her 
pouch. Once inside, they attach them- 
selves to one of her 13 nipples. No 
more than 13 newborns can survive. 
They will remain in the pouch for two 
months. 

At eight to nine weeks of age, the 
young come out of the pouch for short 
periods of time. 

Looking like a lady with her hair 
rollers too tight, the mother’s famous 
grin looks more like a grimace as the 


ping her hair with both hands and feet. 


‘They will go their separate ways in 


about four months. 

The opossum has been accused of 
Being slow, stupid and weak, reasons 
for many animals to become extinct. 
Yet, it has survived for thousands of 
years because of its nonaggressive 
nature, ability to eat most anything, 
dead or alive, its great acting ability 
and the fact that it has a high reproduc- 
tive rate. Like the cockroach, the 
Virginia opossum is believed to laugh 
in the face of extinction. @ 


Ann Bailey Dunn is a free-lance 
writer from Campton, Kentucky. 
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t’s the final week of 
injections in the shoul- 
der, the preferred place 
these days for a rabies 
shot. Melbourne resi- 
dent Todd Long is glad 
to have the ordeal 
behind him, being one 
of a select and thankfully small demo- 
graphic — Floridians bitten or scratched 
by rabid animals in 2002. Most folks 
who undergo a course of rabies shots do 
so because of bites or scratches from rac- 
coons, skunks, foxes and bats, the most 
common carriers in Florida. But Long’s 
case is unique. His exposure came direct- 
ly from Lynx rufus floridanus — a Florida 
bobcat. 

Bobcats in Florida are neither rare or 
endangered, as a limited bobcat season 
exists statewide. Their density runs as 
high as 80 individuals per 100 square 
miles. But they are reclusive creatures. 
According to Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission (FWC) 
regional public information director Joy 
Hill, “Most people living in Florida will 
never see one.” Weighing in at less than 
35 pounds, the average bobcat sticks to a 
territory of between five and six square 
miles. Primarily hunting at night, they 
track down rabbits, rats and other small 
mammals along with small birds. 
Occasionally, they’ll dare to attack a 
small or injured white-tailed deer. 

Yet, on a Sunday morning, July 14, 
2002, Todd Long found himself with an 
armful of snarling bobcat. A member of 
the Indian River chapter of the Florida 
Trail Association (FTA), Long pored 
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By Sandra Friend 


through the FTA map set, looking for a 
decent hike. “I wanted a dry loop hike 
where the length was good for a hot 
day,” said Long, who chose Rock 
Springs Run State Reserve near Orlando 
as his destination. “The trail description 
sounded interesting, especially the ceme- 
tery about a half mile in.” Many hikers 
don’t brave the woods in the summer 
months, but Long’s philosophy is to “just 
fill the Camelback with ice and water, 
get some sunscreen and a Foreign Legion 
style hat, and go!” 

Hiking the North Loop clockwise, in 
the direction of the old cemetery, Long 
emerged from the oak hammock along 
the pastures near the pond. “I heard a 
loud growl,” said Long. “The noise was 
just like the classic bobcat sound you’ve 
heard on TV, turning to a persistent 
growl as it ran toward me. It came from 
behind, about 30 feet away. I turned as it 
broke through some cover.” To his shock, 
the large cat leapt at him. “I don’t know 
what part of me took over,” said Long. “I 
caught it, keeping it away from me. I 
can’t begin to describe the absolute terror 
I felt holding it at arms’ length, not 
knowing what to do next.” As he held it 
at bay, the bobcat scratched and bit, leav- 
ing his arms bloody. “I kept shaking it, 
thinking, ‘this doesn’t happen!’” 

Long threw the female cat as far as 
he could, and watched it run back into 
the woods. “Now that it knew I wasn’t 
food, I figured it would go back to its 
hiding place.” But it didn’t. Within 
moments, the bobcat launched another 
attack. Long reached for a weapon. “I 
thank God for giving me the fallen 


“| don’t know 
what part of me 
took over,” said 
Long. “I caught 
it, keeping it 
away from me. | 


can’t begin to 
describe the 
absolute terror | 
felt holding it at 
arms length, not 
knowing what to 
do next.” 


branch at my feet.” He reacted quickly, 
swinging the branch at the cat, felling it. 
“T felt remorse when I realized I had 
knocked the bobcat out. Somehow I 
knew it was out of its mind, and didn’t 
deserve this. I hesitated to hit it again but 
rational thought took over. I knew I had 
to kill it so it couldn’t attack me or any- 
one else again.” 


The bobcat lay still. Long assumed 
he had killed it, so he started back to the 
trailhead for help. “The two miles back 
to the trailhead was the longest walk I’d 
ever taken. I couldn’t help but think that 
all of the animals in the area had rabies 
and that after passing any wooded spot a 
rabid bobcat, coyote or bear would come 
out behind me.” With a cell phone and 
first aid kit in his pack, Long called 911 
and staunched his wounds. “I told them I 
controlled my bleeding, but the sheriff, 
fire rescue and ambulance were all there 
when I came out.” 

When staff from Rock Springs Run 
State Reserve arrived, Long agreed to go 
with Park Ranger Coy Helms to point 
out the bobcat. When they arrived back 
at the attack site, they were shocked to 
discover the bobcat wasn’t lying there — 
and even more shocked when the bobcat 
launched itself at the closed door of the 
truck. “Even inside a vehicle, seeing its 
crazed attack frightened me,” said Long. 


Ranger Helms jumped out to shoot 
at the bobcat, which retreated back into 
the woods. When the ranger’s attempts 
were unsuccessful, he and Long returned 
to the trailhead, where Lt. Laura Dewalt 
of the Florida Park Patrol and Officer 
John Giles of the FWC joined Helms in 
the truck. Leaving Long behind, they 
headed back to hunt down the bobcat. 
Searching through the woods, they found 
the bobcat in some brush. It attacked 
Dewalt before she could get off a shot, 
leaving four deep puncture wounds in 
her elbow. When she shook it off, it 
jumped on her back. Her bulletproof vest 
saved her from major injury. It took sev- 
eral point-blank shots by both Giles and 
Dewalt to kill the bobcat. According to 
Long, who waited for the officers to 
return, “Giles pressed the barrel of his 
gun against the animal but away from 
Dewalt and shot point blank, severely 
injuring it.” But the bobcat still held on 
and continued to growl. “Dewalt reached 


around and shot it, finally killing it.” 

In her eight years with the FWC, Joy 
Hill had never heard a report of a bobcat 
attack on a human — until now. “The only 
reason a bobcat would attack would be if 
it were sick or injured, or cornered and 
defending itself,” said Hill. A necropsy 
confirmed the suspicion of rabies, leaving 
both Dewalt and Long to face a course of 
treatment. Painful? “Yes,” said Long, 
“but it sure beats what happened to me 
that Sunday. Still, I’m glad it was me 
alone and not a family or someone on a 
horse.” Although a well-prepared hiker, 
Long is now looking for a “good, sturdy 
walking stick” — the better to prepare 
himself against a chance smaller than 
winning the Florida Lottery that another 
creature will sully his next outdoors 
excursion. @) 


Sandra Friend of Dunnellon is the 
author of 50 Hikes in Central Florida and 
several other books. 
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The President 
and the 


Boat Builder 


By Gail Fishman 


“..to lose the chance to see frigate-birds soaring in circles above the storm, 
or a file of pelicans winging their way homeward across the crimson afterglow of 
the sunset, or a myriad of terns flashing in the bright light of midday as they 
hover in a shifting maze above the beach — why, the loss is like the loss of a 
gallery of the masterpieces of the artists of old time.” 

— Theodore Roosevelt, 1916 


hat was the recipe for 
the National Wildlife 
Refuge System? The 
basic ingredients were 
a tiny island where peli- 
cans nested, a boat- 
builder who loved birds, 
and one of America’s 
most famous conservationists. These were the seeds that 
have blossomed into today’s National Wildlife Refuge 
System, with its 540 units covering nearly 94 million 
acres. 

Before we introduce you to the stars of our story, a 
little background is in order. A hundred years ago, most 
people thought of wild animals as edible, entertaining, 
hazardous or decorative. The wild turkey, a bird once 
common across the United States, had almost disappeared 
because of over hunting. Tourists on steamboats cruising 
Florida’s rivers were invited to shoot alligators and birds 
to pass the hours. Panthers, wolves and bears were shot or 
trapped because they were thought to threaten humans 
and livestock. Plume hunters in south Florida destroyed 
whole colonies of egrets and herons to get the feathers 
used to decorate women’s hats. 

It was the plume-hunting that riled Paul Kroegel, a 
boat builder from Germany who settled in Sebastian on 
Florida’s southeast coast. Kroegel realized that plume- 
hunters threatened the brown pelican rookery on a little 
island called — you guessed it — Pelican Island. Kroegel 
sounded the alarm, and the Florida Audubon Society and the threat of plume hunting on the island. 
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other concerned groups carried the news 
to America’s 26th president, Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

Roosevelt’s love for nature had 
begun early in his life. Plagued by asth- 
ma as a child, Roosevelt exercised vigor- 
ously to overcome his illness. He hiked, 
hunted, and prepared skeletons and spec- 
imens of birds and mammals. Roose- 
velt’s interest in all things wild stayed 
with him throughout his life. 

On March 14, 1903, President 
Roosevelt named Pelican Island the first 
“federal bird reserve.” Paul Kroegel 
became the first warden at a starting 
salary of $1 a month, and he retired in 
1919. 

Roosevelt went on to create 10 
reserves in Florida and, in all, 51 federal 
bird reserves that would later be renamed 
“national wildlife refuges.” Roosevelt 
also authorized 150 national forests, five 
national parks and 18 national monu- 
ments. 

As for the Pelican Island National 
Wildlife Refuge, it now covers 5,175 
acres. Pelican Island, less than five acres 
in size, is located south of Sebastian Inlet 
in the Indian River Lagoon. It is slowly 
being worn away. Refuge staff have 
undertaken a stabilization project that has 
slowed the erosion. 


Managed by Merritt Island National 
Wildlife Refuge, the complex, along with 
Canaveral National Seashore, protects 43 
miles of undeveloped beaches for nesting 
sea turtles. Refuge visitors can hike sev- 
eral trails, take a wildlife drive through 
salt and freshwater marshes, or canoe. 
Pelican Island, however, is accessible 
only by boat. @ 


Gail Fishman, author of Journeys 
Through Paradise, is a Florida native 
who lives in Tallahassee. 
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Several bird rookeries, including Pelican 
Island, are found in the Indian River 
Lagoon. The one pictured above, Mullet 
Head Island, is in the northern end of the 
lagoon and is part of the Merritt Island 
National Wildlife Refuge. 


Join in the 
Centennial Celebration! 


The National Wildlife Refuge System will kick off its 
centennial celebration with speakers and trail dedications at 
Riverview Park in Sebastian on March 14, 2003. It will be 


followed by the Pelican Island Wildlife Festival on March 15- 
16. Field trips to Pelican Island and other areas, live wildlife 
presentations by Jim Fowler and Jack Hanna, and hundreds 
of environmental exhibits will all be part of the festival. Other 
coinciding events in Indian River County include a community 
parade, an Arlo Guthrie concert, a fireworks display, a U.S. 
Marine Band concert and Theodore Roosevelt performances. 
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By Steve Barlow 
Photographs by Doug Alderson 
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Goethe State Forest, 
the harsh growl of a 

38 hain saw breaks the 
morning calm. Ordinarily, to the federal- 
ly endangered red-cockaded woodpecker, 
this noise would signal the loss of nest 
cavity trees and habitat. However, on this 
occasion, the chain saw is being tasked 
to construct a nesting cavity. 

Usually, building a birdhouse is a 
simple task. However, the red-cockaded 
woodpecker is anything but the usual 
bird and thus, requires a more elaborate 
house. 

Many animals with special habitat 
needs are either extinct or listed as 
threatened or endangered, like the red- 
cockaded woodpecker. Studies have 
shown that this woodpecker needs vast 
open stands of older pine trees for its 
cavities and foraging areas. Most com- 
mercial forestry practices consist of slash 
pine plantations, which are normally cut 
within 50 years, with the trees never 
reaching the 60 to 90-year-old minimum 
requirements of the red-cockaded wood- 
pecker. In fact, some of the natural cavity 
trees on Goethe State Forest are in excess 
of 200 years old. 

Red-cockaded woodpeckers are 
colony nesters, nesting in cooperative 
family groups called clans. Each clan, 
typically two to nine birds, will never 
have more than one breeding pair. 
However, each clan requires more than 
just adequate cavity trees. Ornithologist 
R. Todd Engstrom, Ph.D., described the 
red-cockaded woodpecker’s requirements 
in the September-October 1994 edition of 
Florida Wildlife magazine at three levels: 


ancient pinewoods of A 


tree, forest and landscape. 

To meet the forest requirements, each 
individual colony needs an average of 
200 acres of old pine forest, preferably 
composed of longleaf pines, in which to 
forage for insects. Researchers with the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Forest 
Service Division, describe the landscape 
requirements as a rela- 
tively open area of mature pine trees kept 
void of thick under- 
growth and hard- 
woods by regular 
burning. 

Unlike other 
woodpeckers, the 
red-cockaded wood- 
pecker also requires 
that its cavity be 
constructed within 
the heart of a living 
pine tree with a pref- 
erence for increas- 
ingly rare, old- 
growth, longleaf 
pines. Research has 
shown that many of 
these older trees are 
infected with red 
heart fungus, which 
softens the heart 
wood, enabling the 
woodpecker to con- 
struct its cavity more 
easily. Since most 
cavities are con- 


Sawing the tree cavity. 
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structed 20-50 feet above the ground, a 
rather large, girthy tree is required to 
accommodate the residence. 

It can take the birds up to three years 
to construct a natural cavity. This is quite 
a lengthy construction project, especially 
when you consider that each bird prefers 
its own cavity in which to roost every 
evening. This is where biologists can 
help. 


Inserting the nest box. 


On Goethe State Forest in Levy 
County, biologists from the Florida Fish 
and Wildlife Conservation Commission 
(FWC) and the Division of Forestry are 
installing new homes for the red-cockad- 
ed woodpecker. Thus far, most of the 
effort has been to merely place artificial 
cavities in areas where natural cavity 
trees have been lost to disease, wildfire, 
storms, insects or just old age, though 
recent efforts are directed toward estab- 
lishing new colonies. 

The targeted area, meeting the forest 
and landscape requirements, is carefully 
surveyed, and only trees with a minimum 
diameter of 15 inches at 20 feet in height 
are considered for the installation of arti- 
ficial cavities. Large trees are required to 
ensure the tree’s strength after cavity 
installation. It is often difficult to find a 
tree that will fulfill all of the require- 
ments for a red-cockaded woodpecker 
domicile. 

The artificial cavity is constructed 
from a rectangular block of solid cedar 
that has been drilled out to form an inte- 
rior three-inch cavity and an entrance 
hole. The cedar block must be carefully 


The finished nest cavity, after putty and paint has been 
applied. 


coated with a durable fiberglass resin to 
prevent sap from leaking into the cavity. 
This block of cedar, now referred to as an 
“insert,” will be inserted into a living 
pine tree. 

Once a suitable tree is located, biolo- 
gists use special climbing ladders to reach 
the required height. It is at this point that 
the skillful use of a chain saw is required. 
A perfectly shaped rectangular cavity 
must be skillfully carved in order to insert 
the artificial cavity. 

After inserting the cavity, the biolo- 
gist/lumberjack must work to make the 
exterior of the home suitable to the 
finicky red-cockaded woodpecker. The 
exterior is coated with wood putty and 
painted to resemble an active nest cavity. 
An active colony tree truly stands out in 
the pine forest, as the resident woodpeck- 
er regularly drills out small holes called 
resin wells around the cavity. These wells 
continually drip tree sap, which coats 
most of the trunk below. The sticky tree 
sap acts as a deterrent to predators such 
as rat snakes. After the finish carpentry is 
completed, the artificial cavity will close- 
ly resemble those that are painstakingly 


constructed by the woodpeckers them- 
selves. 

According to Vic Doig, biologist 
with the FWC, red-cockaded woodpeck- 
ers readily use artificial cavities. In the 
future, several new breeding colonies of 
red-cockaded woodpeckers should be 
established, with artificial nest cavities 
linking together existing natural cavity 
sites. This should enhance the gene pool 
and provide new nesting areas, thereby 
bolstering the local population of wood- 
peckers. 

With our chain saws, a hundred years 
of growth can be destroyed in moments. 
Ironically, they can also be used to con- 
struct new homes for red-cockaded wood- 
peckers. It is with great pride that our 
construction crew shatters the silence 
deep within Goethe State Forest. @ 


Steve Barlow received his bachelor 
of science degree in biology from 
Pittsburg State University. Formerly with 
the FWC, he now works as a biologist on 
the Lower Suwannee National Wildlife 
Refuge. 
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WC YOUTH CAMPS 


2003 Summer Programs 
New for 2003: Online Registration 


Join us this summer for 
fun and adventure! 


The Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation Commission invites 
you to the Ocala Hunter Education Camp and the Everglades Youth 
Conservation Camp for swimming, canoeing, fishing, archery and 
many other exciting activities. Both camps offer rustic, yet comfort- 
able facilities with air-conditioned cabins and dining halls. 


Ocala Camp 


The Ocala Camp, which occupies a 57-acre peninsula on Lake Eaton 
in the Ocala National Forest, is available to boys and girls from ages 10 
through 15. The camp is divided into three groups depending on age and 
experience: Pioneers, Pathfinders and Voyagers. Pioneers begin by acquir- 
ing Hunter Education certificates, while Pathfinders may acquire a certifi- 
cate in the National Bowhunter Education Foundation’s archery course, 
and Voyagers participate in off-camp hiking and overnight camping. Five 
week-long camp sessions run from June 23 through July 26. 

For information contact: Hunter Education Training Center, Greg 
Workman, Director, P.O. Box 2516, Silver Springs, FL 34489, (352) 625- 
2804, Fax: (352) 625-0333, E-Mail: gregory.workman @fwc.state.fl.us 


Everglades Youth Conservation Camp 


The Everglades Youth Conservation Camp is located 
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, 
approximately 20 miles west of West Palm Beach on the ag hee | 'f it 
60,000-acre J.W. Corbett Wildlife Management Area. Seven wn ta 
one-week sessions are offered beginning June 15: Nature ACR 7 
Seekers (ages 8-9); Eco-Equestrian (ages 8-11); Wildlife > 
Adventurers (ages 10-11); Rangers — Hunter Education pe 
Program (ages 11-12); Trail Blazers (ages 11-12); Explorers Association 


(ages 13-14); and Mariners (ages 13-14). 

Contact Tricia Roberts, Camp Registrar, at (850) 488-8083, 
tricia.roberts @fwc.state.fl.us, or Janice Kerber, Camp Director, at 
(561) 624-6929, janice.kerber @fwce.state.fl.us for more information. 


Tuition is $250 per camper. This includes meals, lodging, program 
materials and instruction, and loads of fun and adventure. Information about = 
both camps can be obtained online at www.floridaconservation.org/camps. Archery and more! 
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BARRED OW 


Get This FREE Print When You Subscribe! 


This beautiful limited-edition print by artist Donald Rust is available for a limited time 
exclusively through Florida Wildlife magazine. 


To receive your signed and numbered print of Barred Owls, simply purchase a three-year 
subscription ($43) or three one-year subscriptions ($45) plus $4 shipping and handling, and 
we will mail you this very special print. 

You may order using your Visa or MasterCard by calling 1-800-416-4081 during business 
hours. You may also order by mail. Send a check, money order or complete credit card infor- 
mation to Florida Wildlife, P.O. Box 6150, Tallahassee, FL 32314-6150. 


Subscription Rates: 3 years, $43 2years,$29 1 year, $15 
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Wildlife Friend 


eteran law officers may 
occasionally exaggerate 
about how they can 
smell a violation. Well, 
Moose — a badge-carry- 
ing, Chesapeake Bay retriever for the 
Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation 
Commission (FWC) — wouldn’t be just 
blowing smoke if he made that claim, 
and that’s bad news for rule breakers. 

Lobster, with or without garlic but- 
ter, is one of Moose’s specialties. The 
6-year-old dog is trained to signal 
whenever his super-sensitive nostrils 
detect the telltale odor, according to his 
handler, FWC Law Enforcement 
Officer John Snow. 

One might humorously describe 
Moose as a furry brown multi-purpose 
law enforcement tool. He signals by 
barking and movement when detecting 
the scent of wild turkey, venison and 
crawfish (spiny lobster). And, like all 
FWC K9s, Moose is adept at tracking 
violators, leading searchers to lost chil- 
dren or hikers, and locating evidence 
such as weapons and clothing. 

The FWC put Moose and Snow, 
along with Officer Tim Miller and K9 
Jake, to work in the Keys during the 
2002 lobster mini-season, checking 
boats for hidden undersized or over- 
the-bag-limit lobsters. This was the 
second season the K9s have been 
employed in protecting the lobster 
resource from over-exploitation. 

“Tt worked out well,” Snow said. 
“Our K9s made several good cases and 
will probably be in the field during the 
regular lobster season.” 

K9s like Moose bring a whole new 
dimension to enforcing spiny lobster 
regulations. Snow said the dog not only 
detects lobsters that human officers 
would probably miss, but also does the 
job in much less time. Moose’s friendly 
disposition makes the rugged animal 
popular with the public, especially 
children. 
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Text and photographs by James T. Huffstodt 


Snow, 51, is a 22-year FWC veter- 
an who volunteered for the agency’s 
K9 program when it was conceived in 
1990. He has worked as a K9 trainer 
for the past six years and was a guest 
instructor at a training academy in Bar 
Harbor, Maine, in 1997. Officers and 
their dogs from several states and 
Canadian provinces participated. 

“To work effectively in natural 
resource law enforcement, a dog must 
have a keen nose and extremely high 
retrieval drive, similar to a field trial 
dog,” Snow said. He and Moose are 
based in Charlotte County. 

FWC K9/officer teams must suc- 
cessfully complete a 400-hour inten- 
sive school over a 10-week period. 


Moose, rearing to sniff lobsters. 


Teams live, train and sleep together. 
Officer and K9 are challenged repeat- 
edly in realistic tactical field exercises. 
Handlers also learn K9 first aid, health 
maintenance and state laws regarding 
the admissibility of evidence located 
by K9 searches. 

The FWC conservation law 
enforcement effort utilizes a wide 
range of resources in addition to K9s, 
including night-vision equipment, 
plainclothes officers, unmarked boats 
and vehicles, airboats, ATVs, DNA 
testing and aerial patrols. 

Natural resource law violators 
should be aware that no matter where 
or when, someone might be watching. 

Or, in Moose’s case, sniffing. @ 


Sinkholes by Sandra Friend 
Pineapple Press 

P.O. Box 389, Sarasota, FL 34230 
(800) 746-3275 

ISBN 1-56164-258-4 

$18.95 hardbound 


Although Friend discusses why 
sinkholes may be harmful to man, she 
focuses more on their many benefits. 
Specifically, sinkholes make up an 
important part of our natural world. 
They provide cool, damp homes for 
many unusual species of flora and 
fauna. Friend stresses how sinkholes 
may link surface waters to aquifers. In 
short, they serve as recharge areas for 
our drinking water. She also explains 
why scientists may use sinks as field 
labs to study water, earth features, life 
forms, fossils and ancient civiliza- 
tions. 

Friend deftly tackles the complex 
topic of sinkholes with simple and 
pithy prose. “Water doesn’t run above 
ground (in karst areas) — it drops into 
sinkholes and flows through caverns 
popping up again as springs.” The 
book also includes a plethora of mag- 
nificent photos of global sinks. Most 
everyone can learn something new 
about one of Florida’s most common 
phenomena by reading this helpful 
book. 

Reviewed by Michael Wisenbaker 


Fishing Adventures in Florida 

by Max Hunn 

Pineapple Press 

P.O. Box 389, Sarasota, FL 34230 
(800) 746-3275 

ISBN 1-56164-218-5 

$12.95 paperback original 


In an easy-to-read conversational 
style, Max Hunn describes a decades- 
long pursuit of tarpon, snook and red- 
fish, mostly in the Ten Thousand 
Islands region in the days before 
Florida’s booming population growth. 
These are the stories of a veteran fish- 
erman, as much about getting lost in 
the mangroves and being caught out 


after dark as they are about hauling in 
the big one. 

There is an exciting account of 
fishing for bass and snook from an air- 
boat deep in the Big Cypress country: 
“Tt’s a flat land with no huge lakes or 
well-defined streams,” Hunn writes. 
“Back in this almost impassable land 
are numerous tiny ponds — potholes, in 
Cracker talk — where largemouth bass 
have seldom seen an artificial lure. 
And when you get into mangrove 
country on the edge of saltwater terri- 
tory, you’ll tangle with snook, a ram- 
paging ocean fish that frequents brack- 
ish water, sometimes miles from the 
sea.” 

An account of fishing for huge 
black drum at the mouth of the 
Suwannee rounds out this pleasurable 
book of light-tackle fishing adven- 
tures. 

— Reviewed by Doug Alderson 


Florida’s Fabulous Fishes 

by Gary Cochran; photography by 
Doug Perrine 

World Publications 

P.O. Box 24339, Tampa, FL 33623 
(813) 620-4517 

ISBN 0-911077-22-8 

$16.95 oversize paperback 


This is the newest book from 
World Publications, publishers of sev- 
eral books in the “Florida’s Fabulous” 
series that covers everything from spi- 
ders to seashells. Like all books in the 
series, this one sparkles with spectacu- 
lar color photographs. More than 500 
species of freshwater and marine fish, 


from sharks to largemouth bass to trop- 
ical reef fish, are described. The 
authors decided to include any fish that 
lives at least part of their lives in 
Florida in waters as deep as 600 feet, 
so that includes many exciting deep- 
water species such as marlin and tuna. 
Well worth the money, this book is 
guaranteed to provide fascinating read- 
ing and viewing for all ages. 

— Reviewed by Doug Alderson 


Turn of Light - The Paintings of 
Dean Gioia, by Dean Gioia 
Published by Dean Gioia, 

Moonrise Art, Tallahassee, FL 
(850) 422-1470 

Web site: www.deangioia.com 
ISBN 0-9721306-0-8 

$50.00 hardbound coffee table book 


Ninety-seven of the Tallahassee- 
based artist’s visual poems to the natu- 
ral beauty of north Florida are exquis- 
itely reproduced in this elegant vol- 
ume. Light is captured with virtuoso 
ability: the shimmering of sunstruck 
leaves along dusty country roads, 
drama of “Lightning Over St. George 
Causeway” or “Fire at Tired Creek,” or 
the quietude of “Moonlight on the 
Wacissa.” Dirt roads and rivers are a 
favorite subject, their simpler shapes 
contrasting with the complex sympho- 
ny of branch and leaf. 

The presence of humans — weath- 
ered fishing boats, down-home oyster 
bars, generic suburban habitations — 
feels ephemeral and is gently integrat- 
ed with its environment. Turn of Light 
is further enriched by Gioia’s prose 
and poetry. 

— Reviewed by Mike Hunter 
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FWC STUDIES BASS 
IN LAKE TAHO 

FWC biologists are conducting a 
two-and-one-half-year radio-tracking 
study of largemouth bass in Lake 
Tohopekaliga in Osceola County. 

Bass ranging in size from 22 to 24 
inches and weighing from five to eight 
pounds will have transmitters surgical- 
ly implanted. Each transmitter will 
emit a different radio signal detectable 
by a portable receiving unit so the 
location of individual fish can be 
recorded. The transmitter is invisible; 
however, the fish can be identified by a 
12-inch wire antenna that protrudes 
from the fish’s abdomen and extends 
toward the tail. 

“In the event someone catches one 
of the study fish, it is very important 
the fish be returned to the water as 
quickly as possible,” said Kevin 
McDaniel, the FWC biologist coordi- 
nating the study. “We’re asking anyone 
who catches a study fish to please call 
the FWC Kissimmee Fisheries office at 
(407) 846-5300.” 

Information gained from this study 
will show how largemouth bass are 
affected by large-scale habitat modifi- 
cations such as the shoreline enhance- 
ment project scheduled for Lake 
Tohopekaliga. The study will also pro- 
vide valuable information about the 
fish’s movement patterns in various 
weather, seasons and water-level con- 
ditions, as well as moon phase periods. 


IT’S TALL TALE 
TELLING TIME 
Florida Wildlife is sponsoring its 
second annual writing contest about 
Florida fishing. “The Best Tall Tale 
Florida Fishing Story Contest” gives 
anglers the chance to win a cash prize 
if their fishing story is featured in the 
magazine. 
“The stories must be truthful,” 
said editor Dick Sublette, “but as every 


Conservation 
Update 


angler knows, the truth can be 
stretched when it comes to fishing.” 

Submissions must be 250 words 
or less. They can be broad-based, seri- 
ous or funny, and they must relate to 
either freshwater or saltwater fishing 
in Florida. Deadline for submissions is 
April 10. Participants can enter up to 
three submissions, but the contest is 
limited to subscribers of the magazine. 
(You may submit your entry with a 
new subscription.) The top three fin- 
ishers will be published in the 
July/August 2003 issue of the maga- 
zine. 

Sublette said the fishing story 
contest came about as a “good way to 
celebrate Florida as the Fishing 
Capital of the World.” 

Typed, double-spaced submis- 
sions along with a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope should be mailed 
to: Fishing Story Contest, Florida 
Wildlife Magazine, 620 S. Meridian 
St., Tallahassee, FL 32399-1600. 


-_ 
WATCH OUT FOR 
ALLIGATORS 
April is alligator mating season, 
and the time of year when alligators 
become more visible as they travel 
between lakes and rivers in search of 


mates. 

Each spring the FWC receives 
reports of alligators in back yards and 
swimming pools or crossing high- 
ways. 

In order to live safely in Florida 
with alligators, people must remember 
that feeding alligators is against the 
law. They should also avoid swim- 
ming at night and not allow pets to 


Compiled by Angie Raines 


swim in waters inhabited by alligators. 

To report an alligator that has 
become a nuisance, contact the nearest 
regional office of the FWC. (Those 
offices are listed on page 33.) 
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HUNTER EDUCATION CLASSES 


Springtime is a great time to think 
about signing up for an FWC Hunter 
Education class. 

Florida law requires anyone born 
on or after June 1, 1975, to complete 
an FWC Hunter Education course 
before being issued a hunting license. 

The FWC offers the classes year- 
round. The spring and summer classes 
are often under-attended, while the fall 
and winter classes fill up quickly. 

“Every year we have situations 
where 16-year-olds aren’t able to get a 
hunting license in time for opening 
day of hunting season, because they 
haven’t completed the Hunter 
Education course,” said Cardinal 
Collins, FWC Hunter Education coor- 
dinator. “We encourage people to take 
one of our spring or summer courses 
so they’ll be ready to go when hunting 
season rolls around.” 

For more information log onto the 
FWC Web site at http://floridaconser- 
vation.org/huntered, or by calling the 
nearest regional office. 


BUY CHOCOLATE 
EASTER DUCKS 
The FWC is discouraging the 
practice of giving real baby ducklings 
as Easter gifts. The agency’s biologists 
are concerned the ducklings pose a 
threat to the future of the Florida mot- 
tled duck. 
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Experience shows that people 
often grow tired of caring for the ducks 
— which can live for 10 years or longer 
—and release them into the wild just to 
get rid of them. Releasing the ducks is 
illegal. Over the years, these illegally 
released ducks have cross-bred with 
the native Florida mottled duck, and 
are threatening the native duck’s ability 
to survive as a species. If this 
hybridization continues, the native 
Florida duck may disappear. 

People insistent upon getting a live 
Easter duckling should be prepared to 
keep the bird in an enclosed pen for 
about 10 years, or as long as the duck 
lives. 


the Lieutenant 


Dear Lieutenant: 

I get conflicting information about 
whether I need some kind of fishing 
license. I am 65 years old. 

— Retired 


Dear Retired: 

As a Florida resident 65 or 
older, you only need to carry a Florida 
ID, such as a driver’ license. If you 
dont carry an ID, an officer cant 


Conservation 


determine your identity, your state of 
residency or your age. As an option, 
some tax collectors issue no-cost hunt- 
ing and fishing licenses to senior citi- 
zens and you may want to see if this 
service is available in your county. 

— Lt. 


Dear Lieutenant: 

I am in the Marine Corps, sta- 
tioned in North Carolina. I hunt in 
Florida and was wondering about hog 
hunting. The law says that the hog 
season only applies where hogs are a 
game animal. How can I find out 
where that is? 

— Hog Hunter 


Dear Hog Hunter: 

Wild hogs on private land are 
considered property of the landowner 
and can be hunted any time of the year 
with the landowner permission. 
Whether a resident or non-resident, a 
hunting license isnt even required if 
you're only hog hunting. 

Where wild hogs have been 
declared game animals on wildlife 
management areas and are legal to 
hunt, a hunting license and other 
applicable permits will be required. 
Hope this helps. 

— Lt. 


Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation Commission 


REGIONS 

NORTHWEST NORTHEAST SOUTH 
Lt. Col. Louie Roberson, Dennis David, director Mark Robson, director 
director 1239 S.W. 10th Street 8535 Northlake Blvd. 
3911 Highway 2321 Ocala, 34474 West Palm Beach, 33412 
Panama City, 32409 (352) 732-1225 (561) 625-5122 
(850) 265-3676 

SOUTHWEST TDD (850) 488-9542 
NORTH CENTRAL Greg Holder, director 5 ee, ey 
Rolando Garcia 3900 Drane Field Road Florida Wildlife Magazine 
director Lakeland, 33811 Call Circulation Toll-free 


Route 7, Box 440 
Lake City, 32055 
(386) 758-0525 


(863) 648-3203 


1-800-416-4081 


Update 
Calendar 


MARCH 
8 


Florida Sportsman Fishing Show, Fort 
Walton Beach 


14-16 

National Wildlife Refuge System 
Centennial Celebration, Sebastian (see 
article on pages 24-25). 


22 
Farewell Feathered Friends, Briggs 
Nature Center, Naples 


29 
Florida Sportsman Fishing Show, 
Jacksonville 


APRIL 

5 

Marine Quest, Florida Marine Research 
Institute, St. Petersburg 


11-13 
Big “O” Birding Festival, Moore Haven 


12 
Florida Sportsman Fishing Show, 
Tallahassee 


25-26 
Welcome Back Songbirds Festival, 
Merritt Island National Wildlife Refuge 


25-26 
Wakulla Birding and Wildlife Festival, 
Wakulla Springs State Park 


25-27 
Becoming an Outdoors Woman work- 
shop, Ocala 


26 
Welcome Back Songbirds Festival, 
Chinsegut Nature Center, Brooksville 


27-29 
Project WILD/Outdoor Adventure work- 
shop, Vernon (Panhandle) 
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Say five-year frasiwater i 
Wy Wheel 2003, 


You can buy your license online at: FloridaFisheries.com/license, by 
calling 1-888-FISH-FLORIDA or visiting your tax collector’s office. 


The Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation Commission’s partners are 
providing a variety of free samples and premiums to promote Florida — 
_ Fishing Capital of the World when you buy a five-year or lifetime 
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